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daLotes. 
GOSSiP IN 1847. 
|In turning over some family papers I 

came across one addressed in 1847 by a 
friend to a girl of nineteen just engaged 
to be married. You may think the 
following passages worth putting on record 
as a specimen of the epistolary style of 
the period, and as contemporary impres- 
sions of events of some interest. | 

I am very sorry to hear, my dear Miss F. 
(she begins) of so many griefs besetting you 
continually ... Before I gossip at all, 
I must beg you to present Mama’s compli- 
ments and mine to your future husband. 
De ma part I hope he is quite well and 
that no lover’s quarrels disturb his studious 
hours. 

You have seen, I dare say, in the papers, 
the departure of our near neighbour Lady 
Blessington for the continent and the con- 
sequent sale of all her property. We went 
and explored the house the other day, but I 
was very much disappointed, having I 
suppose expected too much. Certainly I had 
somehow imbibed a notion that the lady was 
possessed of much taste and knowledge in 
vertu and tout cela, but there was really 
nothing in Gore House to confirm the 
opinion. The paintings consisted of little 


except multiplied portraits of 
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| their awkward length there is 
herself, | 
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D’Orsay and her nieces the Misses Power, 
and though well painted they are remark- 
ably monotonous. There are two good por- 
traits of Lord Blessington which represent 
him a good-looking man, but a face the 
expression of which is entire weakness. One 
would . be worth having for 
curiosity’s sake, it being a very well painted 
view of the garden side of Gore House with 
portraits of its inmaies and three or four 
other celebrated characters. There was no 
china modern or antique much worth exam- 
ination, and the blue and silver bed room 
was tuo pale with a look of lightness and 
glare quite unrelieved by any ot the furni- 
ture, all was light together no contrast and 
no shade. The drawing room was just the 
reverse, heavy in crimson and gold damask 
with immense chairs and tall mirrors lining 
The view from the house 
is remarkably preity into the Park on one 
side and her own large garden on the other, 
but it is a residence scarcely likely to iet well 
I should think for it [is] rather awkwardly 
built, the rooms small most of them and not 
wel| proportioned while I daresay the rent is 
very high. There were a great quantity of 
books that I had no time to examine and 
some portfolios of very fine engravings which 
I partially looked over. 

Besides this I have visited too the new 
House of Lords and have been much pleased 
with its elaborate beauty. Much to my 
surprise the room struck me as ccmpara- 
tively small to what from description I had 
been led to expect, but I daresay this effect 
is owing to the redundant and minute work- 
manship lavished on every part. The carv- 
ings are thickly showered on every nook and 
corner, the windows are very beautifu! the 
brass gates are magnificent and moreover 
the scarlet morocco cushions lining the 
seats of the peers look remarkably com- 
fortable as do the lobbies. I was sorry 
they did not allow any walking up the room 
for it might be worth minute investigation. 

Do you know, ma chére, T have lately had 
a great enjoyment in the reading of Long- 
fellow’s poems which were lent me by a 
friend. ‘‘ Evangeline’’ is most exquisitely 
beautiful like a breath of soft music so sweet, 
so true and so mournful. It is written in 
hexameters neither rhyme nor blank verse but 
the long lines are often very melodious and 
even when rough and jagged as it were in 
something 


striking in them and pleasing too. There 
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is a peculiar homeliness about some passages 
that in some opinions (and perhaps in mine) 
detracts from its beauty but there are parts 
of exquisite description and deep  fee.ing 
sublime in the very simplicity and every 
day gentleness of their diction. The minor 
poems are very beautiful and so many of 
them written in some peculiar measure 
‘musical exceedingly.’’ The ‘‘ Children at 
the Lord’s Supper’’ is another piece that 
especially delighted me but the play I do not 
like there is in it no developement of char- 
ucter and the story of jealousy and recon- 
ciliation is worn thread bare, the poetry of 
it too is inferior to ail the rest of the 
volume. 

I have just commenced Macaulay’s ‘ Eng- 
land,’ and anticipate much pleasure from 
its perusal but it is very provoking that I 


can, never attain a very clear notion of the | 


succession or the causes or the consequences 
of historical events, I lose myself in a 
labyrinth of names, dates and countries and 
forget I am afraid my information very fast | 
indeed. -The new novels coming out just | 
now seem worth very little. I cannot recom- 
mend you either ‘‘ Rockingham” nor yet 


the ‘‘ Lottery of Marriage,’’ even though the | 


latter bears the striking name of Mrs. 
Trollope. The first I do not like for its 
singular and tiresome inconsistency and 
love making, nor quite for its rather ques- 
tionable morality nor at all for the char- 
acter of its heroine. ‘‘ Mr. Warrenne the 
Medical Practitioner ’’ would amuse you I 


think, but that is rather shallow. 
S. 





HAMA IN THE ‘ BEOWULF.’ 


In the ‘ Beowulf,’ at line 1198 (ed. W. 


Sedgefield, 1910, p. 75) we may read of a 


splendid presents that were given to Beowulf 
at the banquet held in his honour at King 
Hrothgar’s Court at Hartlepool. No jewels 
of such great beauty had been seen under 
heaven, we are told, 

since Hama bore away to Herebertha’s 
Stronghold the necklace of the Brosingas along | 
with the brooch and casket. Hama rare 
Eormenric’s treachery and took over wider 
authority. 

... syththan hama etweg to here byrhtan 
byrig eo mene, sigle ond sincfet | 
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it of its historical value. ‘‘ Here,’’ which 
is the headword of a feminine personal 
name, has been roughly altered to thwre; 
‘“‘fealh’’ has not been understood by com- 
mentaturs, and has been turned into 
flea; and no editor or transiaior has 
; detected the true meaning of ‘‘ geceas ecne 
reed.”’ 

an Dy. Chambers’s ‘ Widsith’ (1912), 
p. 02, four or hive renderings ot this phrase 
are given or referred to. Sophus bugge 
says 1t means ‘* won eternal lite,’’ and that 
it refers to Hama’s retirement to a monas- 
tery; Miuulenhoft said it means ‘* he died ”’ ; 
Dr Chambers renders it, ‘‘ chose the eternal 
welfare,’’ but suggests that it means ‘‘ he 
did right (in harrying Ermanaric).’? The 
editors and commentacors really do appear 
to be ‘“‘hopelessiy incompetent,’’ as Dr. 
Chambers has suggested. * 
| Ji we turn to Dr. Joseph Wright’s ‘O. E£, 
pewerertl (p. 65, note 1) we shall learn 
| that éa became @€ in late West Saxon, 
‘before c, g and h. as bécen, lee, 
ége, heh, ich ....? Consequently ‘‘ ecne”’ 
has twofoid significance: it may indicate 
ecne, ‘‘eternal,’’ or it may indicate eacne, 
‘““increased,’”’ ‘‘enlarged.’”? In the dialect 
of the ‘ Beowulf’ (1. 3160) ‘‘ becn ’’ points 
to béacen; (1. 3131) ‘‘ec”’ to éac; (1. 3163) 
‘“beg”? to béag. Moreover ‘‘ red” in 
poetry means “ power,’ ‘‘ authority’ (v. 
‘The Student’s Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon,’ 


by Henry Sweet, Ph.D., 1911). Therefore 
‘““geceas ecne red’’ means that Hama 
‘““took over increased authority.’’ Hence 


| with Professor Joseph Wright’s help I may 
claim to have solved one part of what Dr. 
Chambers has sympathetically called a 
“puzzling passage,’”’ and I have done so 
without ‘‘ emendation.”’ 

In line 1199 the scribe wrote ‘‘ to here 
| byrhtan byrig,’’ and many scholars and all 
/editors since the days of Grein and Ett- 
| eer (1857) have forcibly twisted this 

| Phrase into ‘‘to there byrhtan _ byrig.” 
| They did this because they did not know 
| that ‘* Herebyrhte’’ was an O. E. feminine 
|name, and did not realise the significance of 
| the fact that “ byrhtan ’? is unique in its 
spelling in ‘ Beowulf ;’ whereas beorht-forms 
occur no fewer therein than 17 times. 
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proper name. In Searle’s ‘ Onomasticon ’ 
there are 22 columns of personal names of 
which Beorurt is the headword. Among them 
are Byrhtteg (c. 1020), Byrchthere (997), 
Byrhtmer (c. 1050), and Byrhtrich (997). 
Consequently when the editors ot the 
‘Beowulf ’ were faced by the composition- 
form -byrht they should have set themselves 
the task of determining whether here byrh- 
tan byrig was or was not a place-name of 
which the headword was Herebyrhta, In 
Searle there are about six columns of Here- 
names and Herebeorht occurs ten times as 
a man’s name. As such it makes its own- 
ing case in -es. Consequently -byrhtan 
indicates the possessive of Herebyrhte, a 
woman’s name which we may render Heré- 
bertha. The phrase ‘‘to MHerebyrhtan 
byrig’’ can only have one meaning, and 
that is perfectly clear, grammatical and 
reliable. It means ‘‘ to Herebertha’s strong- 
hold.” 

The alliteration is not so strong as_ it 
might be. But nevertheless the first half- 
line does present two b’s to alliterate with 
the b of ‘‘ Brosinga.’? The assertion that 
“to Herebyrhtan byrig’’ is ‘‘ unmetrical 
and impossible to construe’’ is biassed. 

A third ‘‘emendation”’ 1s ‘“‘ fleah’’ for 
fealh of the MS. New fleah means ‘he 
fled,’’ whereas ‘‘ fealh’’ means ‘he pene- 
trated,’’ i.e., ‘‘ detected.’’ We must remem- 
ber that Widsith-Hama distinctly tells us 
that Eormenric, the king of the Gotas of Old 
Saxony, treated him well all the time that 
he (Hama) stayed at that king’s court. It 
follows, therefore, that the treachery of 
Eormenric, though it was not experienced 
by Hama was nevertheless detected by him; 
and that Hama left the service of Kormen- 
ric and geceas eacne red, 1.e., took over 
enlarged authority. 
Britanniarum. In Saxo Grammaticus he 
is called ‘‘ Rex Britanniae,” 
in Arthurian Saga as ‘“‘ Duke Cambines.”’ 
This presents the normal Brythonic ¢ for 
0. FE. h, according to phonetic law. In 
the ‘ Legends of ‘the Holy Grail,’ Hama 
appears as ‘‘ Camaor,’’ and quite correctly. 
The endings -ines and -or were added by 
trouvéres in order to give dignity to the 
names they dealt with. We 
“Morganore.”’ 

What particular office Hima or Heime 
filled under Eormanric in time of peace I 
have not discovered. In the Middle High 
Dutch poem of ‘ Biterolf,’ 





He really became Dux | 


and he appears | 


even get | 
/ number of these songs and rhymes were col 


Witege and: 
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Heime (i.e. Wudga and Hama) are named 
together as ‘EKormanric’s standard-bearers. 
Moreover Heime’s father Madelgér (O. E. 
Methelgar) appears in the ‘ Dietrichs 
Flucht’ as one of the warriors of Eorman 
vic. He is misnamed ‘‘ Adelger’’ in the 
‘ Alphart,’ and in the Appendix to the 
‘Heldenbuch’; but he does appear therein 
as the father of Heime (Hama). There is 
also another connexion: the mother’s bro- 
ther of Kormanric (or ‘‘ Jarmericus’”’ as 
Saxo calls him) is named ‘‘ Buthlus”’ in 
the ‘ Historia Danica’ (Book viii). Now 
‘“Buthlus’’ is  Saxo’s latinisation oi 
‘‘ Budli.’”? Budli was son of Leifi, the con- 
queror of those Hiinas whom Saxo miscalls 
‘*Pannonii’’; and he was the father oi 
4&tla who ruled the Gmc. Hiinas in Hama’s 
time. Moreover Budli, according to the 
Volsunga Saga, was the father of Becchild, 
the wife of Heimi or Hama. 

These facts have been ignored by com 
mentators on ‘ Widsith.’ They explain the 
action of Widsith-Hama who took hm 
prince’s wife-to-be to the Court of Eormen- 
ric on the way from Earule, through Ongle 
to the Myrgingland; cf. my note on ‘ The 
Heruli in Widsith,’ ‘N. & Q.’ 11 S. viii. 
402. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 

30, Albany Road, Stroud Green, N.4. 


FOLK-LORE: THE BRIDAL GARTER. 


In the course of an interesting letter to 
the Whitby Gazette recently a correspondent 
remarked upon the substitution of the race 
for ribbons at Farndale (Yorkshire) wec- 
dings in these days for the old-time race for 
the bridal garter. In other days—and 
Farndale (and the adjoining dales) was one 
of the last localities to ignore the old cus- 
tom—it was the privilege of the winner of 
the principal race in connection with post 
nuptial celebrations, to remove a_ beauti- 
fully worked garter from the bride’s leg and 
retain it as a prize. The rhymes and 
‘skits’? current at the close of the 
eighteenth century would suggest that there 


| was considerable opposition to the gradual 


decline of the garter, or ‘‘ bridal-band,” a= 
the reward for the race after weddings, A 


lected half a century ago by my late father. 


| Some of these he issued in a small booklet, 
| ‘Old Songs of the Dales.’ 


In one (which he 


describes as ‘‘ perhaps the oldest bridal 





— 


song in my collection ”’), the following lines 
occur : 
Neea titled lady iv oor land 
Hath breeghter een ’an mah luv 
Or shapplier leg fer brahdal band, 
Seea drink, cum draan ti mah duy. 
Another of these songs, ‘ A Catch Song: 
The Bridal Garter,’ runs: 
Here’s a health ti t’lass wheea don’d this 
band 
Ti grace her leg; 
An’ ivvery garter ’d brahd i t’land, 
Seaa sip it, an’ tip it, bud tip it doon yer 
wizan (throat). 
Aroond her leg it thez been bun’ 
Ah wish Ah’d bun it! 


limb could not be fun’; 


A trimmer e fu 
tip it, bud tip it doon yer 


Seea sip it. an’ 
wizan. 
Maay ivvery yan ’at lifts his glass 
Ti this fine band, 
Upho’d he gans wi’ t’best like lass; 
Seea sip it. ete. 
Frae wrist ti wrist this band we pass, 
Ez hand clasps hand; 
I’ turn we thruff it draw each glass, 
Seea sip it. ete. 
An’ here’s tiv her ’at fosst did weear. 
A bridal band, 
Bun’ roond her leg, gi’e her 
Seea sip it, ete. 
An’ here’s ti Venus, let us beg 
A boon ’at she, 
Will gi’e each brahd a pattern leg. 
Seea sip it, ete. 
‘Nance and Tom’ (another North Yorks 
song) has a verse which runs: 
Sha bun’ aboot her ge cau’f (calf) 
Four cletching streeas did Nan. 
Tweea w heaten, an’ tweea oaten streeas, 
But nivver telled her man. 
when t’harvest 


a cheer; 


Sha platted ’em 
(moon) 

Her culler’d cheeks made pale; 

Fer neea lass platts her band for bairns 

An’ then blirts oot her tale. 


meean 


There are two other verses dealing with 
this particular form of bridal-band, and 
my father adds the following notes: 


Maidens used to bind about their left leg a 
— made from wheat and oaten straws. 

hese had to be drawn from a stook whilst the 
harvest moon was shining. Wheaten straws 
gave boys, oaten gave girls. As many children 
as they wished to have, so many straws they 
used. The plaiting and tying round the leg 
had to be done in secret. The fact that such 
4 garter band was being worn had to be kept 
from the knowledge of the bridegroom. At 
feast, he was on no account to see it whilst 
it graced his lady love’s leg. The band was 
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| plaited and wound about the leg on a F vided 


evening, and whilst being so ‘wound round, 
the maiden repeated a certain charm. This I 
have been unable to obtain, my informant 
having forgotten it, but it was in reference to 
the straw upon which the Saviour lay when 
sleeping in the manger. ‘The band had to be 
worn trom Friday evening until Monday morn- 
ing. If during tihat time it remained in situ, 
all well; but if it broke away, the charm lost 
its power. None but a true maiden dare wear 
such a band, the charm working evil on every 
child born in wedlock if the wearer had ever 
left the path of virtue. It was thus a badge 
of virginity. 

A prospective Yorkshire 
decided quite definitely that: 


Neea ribbons shall mah bride ho’d up, 
O’ that Ah bowdly swear, sen, 

Thoo’ll mak thi ties o’ silken bands, 
For that’s what thoo sall weear then. 


bridegroom 


For thoo s’an’t sham thi goon ti lift 

Ti t’lad ’at diz win t’race then, 

Thoo nivver was a scrawmy-cau’f,—etc. 
J. Farrvrax-BiakEBoRoUGH. 

Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 





GREGORY FAMILY. 


This is an attempt at the genealogical 
tree of a family which was distinguished for 


| literary and scientific talent, and I should 


be glad if the details given below could be 


| augmented. The first of the family of whom 


1 have a note was: 
John Gregory, minister of Drumoak, in 
Aberdeenshire. He married a daughter of 


David Anderson, of Finshaugh, a merchant 
and brother of Alexander 
Anderson, an eminent mathematician, 
From her is supposed to have been derived 
which 
afterwards distinguished the Gregorys. By 
his wife he had: 

1 ....» (Gregory: died 
young. 

2. David Gregory, of 

3. James Gregory, 
reflecting telescope. 


of Kinnairdie, 


Kinnairdie, 
inventor of the 


David Gregory, of Kinnairdie, who 
possessed a remarkable turn for mathem- 


atical and mechanical knowledge, was born 
in 1627 or 1628. He succeeded to the Kin- 
nairdie estate on the death of his elder 
brother. He married twice and had thirty- 
two children. Four only, however, are known. 
Three of his sons were professors of math- 
ematics at the same time in three of the 
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British Universities. He 
engine to make the shot of great guns more 
destructive to the enemy. A model of it 
was submitted to Sir Isaac Newton, who at 
once condemned this improvement in artil- 
lery as calculated to increase the horrors of 
and 


war, recommended that it should be 
destroyed. This was, apparently, done, as | 
the machine was never afterwards found. 


David Gregory died at Aberdeen ec. 1720, 
aged 93 years, He left behind him a history 
of his own time and country which, so far 


as | know, was never published. Of his 
children were: 
1. David Gregory born at Aberdeen, | 


June 24, 1661. He removed to Edinburgh, 
where he took the degree of M.A. and in 
1684 he was elected to the mathematical 
chair in Edinburgh University. He was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society (Lon- 
don). He next proceeded to Oxford, where, 
on Feb, 8, 1692, he was incorporated M.A. 
of Baliol College, 
received the degree of M.D. He married in 
1695, Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Oliphant, 


of Langtown, by whom he had four sons, 
particulars of whom are desired. 
2. James Gregory, professor of math- 


ematics at Edinburgh. 

5. Charles Gregory, professor of 
ematics at St. Andrews. 

4. A daughter, who became the mother of 
Dr. Thomas Reid of Glasgow. 

James Gregory was born at Drumoak in 
1638. 
lege, Aberdeen, where he became well versed 
in classical learning. He invented the 
reflecting telescope. 


math- 


professor of mathematics in the university of , 


St. Andrews, and in 1674 he was chosen first 
mathematical professor in Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. He was subsequently 
fellow of the Royal Society, London. 


Jamesone, the painter, who was styled by 
Walpole ‘‘ the Scottish Vandyke.’? He died 
October, 1675, aged 37, having had issue; 
James Gregory and two daughters. James 
Gregory was professor of medicine in King’s 
College, Old Aberdeen. He married and 
had issue: 

1. James Gregory, professor of medicine 
at Old Aberdeen. 


2. John Gregory, born at Aberdeen, 
June 3, 1724. He received his academical 
education at King’s College, and in 1742 


removed with his mother 
where he studied medicine for three years 
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invented an | 


and ten days later he | 


He was educated at Marischal Col- | 


In 1668 he was elected | 


elected a | 
He | 
married in 1669, Mary, daughter of George | 


to Edinburgh, , 
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under Professors Munro, Sinclair and Ruth- 
erford. In 1752 he married LKiizabeth 
second daughter of William, 14th Lor 

| Korbes by his wite Dorothy, dau. of William 
Dale. In 1704 he repaired to London to 
practise medicine, where he became 
acquainted with Lord Lyttleton, Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, and other eminent per- 
sons, and was chosen a fellow of the Royal 

Society. He returned to his native city im 
1755, on the death of his elder brother, and 


was elected his successor in the chair of 
medicine at Old Aberdeen. About the 
| beginning of 1765, brofessor Gregory  re- 


moved to Edinburgh and two years after- 
| wards he was appointed Professor of the 
| Practice of Physic in the university there, 
in the room of Dr. Rutherford, who 
resigned in his favour. In 1766, upon the 
| death of Dr. Whytt, he was nominated first 
physician to His Majesty for Scotiand. He 
died suddenly from gout, Feb. 9, 1773, 
having had issue by his wife, who died m 
‘1761: 

1. James Gregory, of whom presently. 

%. Rev. William Gregory, rector of St. 
Mary’s, Bentham. 

3. Dorothea Gregory, married to the Rev. 
_W. Allison, of Baliol College, Oxford, author 

of ‘ Essays on the Nature and Principles of 
‘Taste.’ Issue, 6 children. 

4. Anna Margaretta Gregory, married to 
John Forbes, Esq., of Blackford, Aberdeen- 
‘shire, a family now represented by Lord 
Leith of Fyvie. 

James Gregory was born at Aberdeen im 


1753; M.D. 1774, his thesis being ‘De 
'Morbis Celi Mutatione Medendis.’ In 
1776, when only 23 years of age, he was 


appointed Professor of the Theory of Physic 
in the University of Edinburgh. In 1790 he 
was appointed to the chair of the Practice 
of Physic in the same university, the duties 
‘of which he discharged for thirty-one years 
| with a lustre equal, if not superior to that 
conferred on the university by his imme- 
diate predecessor, Dr. Cullen. Dr. Gregory 
| was twice married. By his second wife, a 
'dau, of Donald Macleod, Esq., of Gleanies, 
i he had a large family, of whom were: 

1. John Gregory. He was educated for 
the Bar, and was admitted a member of 
the faculty of advocates in 1820. 

2. William Gregory, born 1803, at 
Edinburgh; Professor of Chemistry at 
Glasgow in 1837, at Aberdeen in 1839, 

successively. 


and at Edinburgh in 1844, 
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He was a pupil of Liebig. He died in 
1858. 
3. Donald Gregory, for several years 


joint secretary to the Society. of 

Antiquaries of Scotland, and a member of 

several other learned institutions in Scot- 

land and the North of England. 

Dr. James Gregory died at Edinburgh, 
April 2, 1821, in his 68th year. 

Dr. George Gregory, a nephew of Dr. 
James Gregory, died in London in 1853. 
He was for thirty-five years physician to the 
Small-Pox and Vaccination Hospital in 
London, and was elected a fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians in 1839. 

I shall esteem any additional details of 
any other members of this family. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 





"*—or Praces: Harty Use.— 
‘The Rival Queens, or 
227-8, occur 


** ROMANTIC 
{In Nathaniel Lee’s 
Alexander the Great,’ IIT, i. 
the following lines: 

When you retire to your Romantick Cell. 

I’le make thy solitary Mansion Hell. 

This seems to illustrate A.5.b of ‘‘ roman- 
tic,’’ adj., in the ‘N. E. D.’: ‘‘ Of places: 
Redolent or suggestive of romance; appeal- 
ing to the imagination and feelings.”’ 

The first example given of this use in the 
“N. E. D.’ is the following : 

1705 Addison Italy 2. 


scene, that it has always probably given occa- 
aton to such Chimerical Relations. 


Lee’s ‘The Rival Queens’ was first pre- 


seems no reason to think this passage was 
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‘to the death of Queen Elizabeth, 


| with the year 1603, 
It is so Romantic a | 


Fesruary 16, 1924. 


| the 29th ‘‘ was matriculated in the Vestry 
at St. Marie’s,’’ and goes on to remark :— 


There came in my tyme to the Coll. one 
Nathaniel Conopios out of Greece, from Cyrill 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, who, return- 
ing many years after, was made (as 1 under- 
stand) Bishop of Smyrna. He was the first I 
ever saw drink coffee, which custom came not 
into England till 30 years after. 

The ‘N. E. D.’ wrongly dates this entry 
1636. 

In ‘The Diary of the Lady Anne Clif- 
ford’ (1923), at p. 3, that lady, referring 
when she 
herself was ‘‘ thirteen years and two months 
old,’’ wrote: 

A little after the Queen removed to Rich- 
mond. She began to grow sickly. My Lady 
used to go thither and carry me with her in 
the coach and using to wait in the Coffee 
Chamber and many times came thome very 
late. 

The ‘N. E, D.’ gives no example of 
“* Coffee Chamber.’’ Is there an allusion in 
contemporary documents to Queen Elizabeth 
drinking coffee? As we have seen, Evelyn 
says that coffee was not introduced into 
England till 1666. 

The editorial note by Miss Victoria Sack- 
ville-West, at p. lxiv, says: 

I should explain that the manuscript . 
Knole, which is the one here reproduced, 
not the original document, but an clehtosnie 
century transcript. The original was prob- 
ably destroyed. . The first part of it, dealing 
is written in the form of 
reminiscence, and not as a day-by-day diary; 
it then jumps without transition or explana- 
tion to the year 1616, and continues through 
1617 to 1619, the year 1618 being entirely 


\ L ‘omitted. This omission leads me to presume 
sented and published in 1677. The oldest | 
text I have seen is that of 1690, but there | 


thanged. What Lee meant by ‘‘ romantic”? | 
may be gathered from some other lines in | 


the play referring to the same “cell ’’: 


Go hide thy baseness in thy lovely Grot.. . 
hope your Majesty will give me leave 
To wait you to the Grove, where you would 
grieve 
Where like the 
moan 
Of that dear Mate, and murmur all alone. 


Freperick A, Portte, 
90, Whalley Avenue, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Earty User or Corres.—In John Evelyn’s 
Diary (1870 ed., p. 21), he says that he was 
“admitted a fellow communer of Baliol 


Turtle, you the loss will 


that the original was longer than the trans- 
cript, which is now all that remains to us. 

The mention of a Coffee Chamber at Rich- 

mond Palace in 1603 suggests a doubt whe- 

ther there was ever an original, or, if there 
was, whether the transcript is accurate. 
JoHN B. WaArINEWRIGHT. 


RELIABLE. connection with the 
word ‘‘ unreliable,’? commented on by your 
correspondent at ante p. 46, the following 
passage dealing with the positive adjective 


ie 


‘reliable,’? from Frederick Locker-Lamp- 
sons’ ‘My Confidences,’ may prove inter- 
esting : 


Though they often met, and in a cordial way, 
I do not think [Dean] Stanley had a deal o 
sympathy with Mr. Gladstone. He complained 
that, much as he had seen of him, and often 
as he had talked with him and differed from 


College, Oxford,’”” on 10 May, 1637, and on. | him, he did not think he had ever influenced 
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him in anything. ‘ Yes,” said Arthur, 
lecting himself, ‘I influenced him in one 
matter; [ told him he ought never to use the | 
word reliable, and I gave him. my _ reasons. 
Some time afterwards 
the street, and he said, as we parted: “I have 
never used that eho gy sword reliable since 
you spoke to me about it 

Locker-Lampson’s <" saitailaa with 
Arthur began from the day after his 
engagement to Lady Augusta Bruce, 
lasted to the end of his [the Dean’s] life.”’ 
This period would extend, therefore, from 
1857, when the Dean first met his future 
wife, to 1881, when he died; which shows 
that at that comparatively recent period 
there were some scholars to whom the word 
reliable was anathema, 

Query: What were the reasons for the 
Dean’s objecting to the use of that adjec- 
tive? 

The ‘N. E. D.’ says thai ‘‘ reliable 
been in current use only from about 1850, 
and at first perhaps more frequent in Amer- 
ican works, but from 1855 freely employed 
by British writers, though often protested 
against as an innovation or an Americanism. 


Wirtram L. Storey. 





MEMORABILIA OF THE MOMENT. 


The recent Gretna Green marriage, which 
has naturally received considerable atten- 
tion from the Press, must not be passed 
over by ‘N. & Q.’ The parties were Wel- 
fred Chesney Grandi and Catherine 
Strachan Geddes, both of Edinburgh. They 
were married on Oct. 1, 1921, by Richard 
Nugent, the blacksmith at Gretna Green, 
in the presence of two witnesses. The cere- 


thony—we quote from The Times account— | i 
| carried on from father to son, and all have 


consisted in the officiator, who first made 
the enquiry as to residence, joining the 
right hands of the couple and asking the 
man, ‘‘ Do you take this woman whom you 
now hold by the right hand to be your 


lawful wedded wife?’’ and after receiving | 


his affirmation putting the corresponding 
question to the woman. Upon this he 
declared them to be man and wife accord- 
ing to the law of Scotland. In the Edin- 
burgh Court of Session last week Lord Ash- 
more heard evidence of the marriage and 
granted decree of declarator of marriage 
and authority to have the marriage 


registered. 
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recol- | 
| of the Zoological Society is a document of 


[ met Mr. Gladstone in | 


| Elephants are valued at 
| £1,000 each, 
‘taken into account, 
| valuable in proportion to their good appear- 
and | 


| hardier; and the European bison, 
'and is difficult to 


dating North Aierican. 


** has | 
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The yearly balance-sheet of the auditors 


considerable interest. The value of the 
animals living in the Gardens on Dec. 31, 
1923, is estimated at a little over £26,000. 
from £300 to 
age, sex and health being 
Lions and tigers are 


ance, but while a fine lion is worth tut 
about £100, a fine tiger is worth £250 at 
least. An Indian  rhinoceros—£700—is 
worth more than an African one, being 
which 
will not breed satisfactorily in captivity, 
replace, is valued at 
three times the price of the more accommo- 
The collection of 
birds is valued at something over £4,000, 
that of reptiles only at £1,025. 


We are informed that the Foreign Office 


is thinking of printing a catalogue of its 


Library if sufficient subscribers enter their 
names in advance. The majority of the 
books—-about 350,000 in number—deal with 


diplomatic history since 1815; but the 
Library also contains texts of treaties, 
accounts of early embassies, and descrip- 


tions of foreign nations and of travels from 
the fifteenth century onwards. The advance 


_ price of the Catalogue is £2, to be raised to 


£3 on publication, and orders should be sent 
to the Controller of the Stationery Office, 


The death of Mr. William Curtis, sur- 
geon, of Alton, Hants, presents one of those 


‘* records’? which are wont to find mention 
in ‘N. & Q.’ He was descended from 
| Thomas Curtis, surgeon, who settled at 


Alton over 200 years ago, and established a 
practice there. The practice has since been 


lived in the same house. Another such 
record is presented by the death of Mr. 


| William Lowman of Eton Wick, who, upon 
| his retirement, 


in June, 1921, had been for 
66 years in the service of the Eton College 
Press. 


In a letter forming part of the corres- 
pondence about the mural decoration of the 
new L.C.C. Hall, Mr, A. T. Taylor writes: 
‘‘There was only one dissentient voted 
against declinature.’”’ We do not remember 
to have seen the word ‘‘declinature ”’ 
before, and wonder whether the S.P.E. 


| would pass it. 
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Queries. 
WE wmust 


information on tamily matters of only private 
interest to athix their names and addresses to 


their queries in order that answers may be | 


sent to them direct. 

Henry IV as “ Earu or Dersy.’’—Can 
anyone point out authorities or sources of 
information of his voyage in the Levant— 
beyond the meagre notice of it in Capgrave’s 
‘Tlistrious Henries,’ and the account of 
expenses in one of the Camden Society’s 
volumes. The Earl of Derby passed some 
time in Cyprus—but how long? 

G. J., F.8.A. 

Cyprus. 


‘Srrire In Heaven.’ — Will someone 
please tell me where I can find this old 
poem, referred to by Prof. Drummond in 
‘The Ideal Life, pp. 152-5? 

B. K. 


Guildhall Library. 


Wittram Epwarps, born somewhere in 
Wales (probably Aberyswith), in 1769, died 
20 Nov. 1820, buried in St. Luke’s, Chelsea ; 
married Eleanor (Ellen) Phillips, who was 
born 1773, died 28 April, 1860, buried 
Brompton Cemetery. Information of his 
place of birth and parentage is asked for, 
and also that of his wife. Information also 
required of his daughter Elizabeth, who 
married William Jenkins who had a _ post 
in the War Office. 

DE Burcu Epwarpes. 


Epate Paris anp its ‘‘ Boorus.’’—This 
parish was the centre of the Royal Forest 
of the Peak. The foresters settled in five 
hamlets (called ‘‘ booths’’ from the rude 


dwellings which were first erected). Each 
booth has a_ prefix, and one is called 
““Lady ’’ Booth. I think I have found the 


origin of the prefixes of all the Booths 
except of that one. 

The first church of which we have a record 
was built in 1633, but we have a font which 
is claimed to be of about the thirteenth 
eentury, which seems to indicate the exis- 
tence of some ecclesiastical building previous 
to 1633. Was this dedicated to Our Lady— 
giving the name to ‘‘ Lady ”’ Booth? 

One of the Henries is said to have founded 
chapels up and down the country; if that 
is so, why not here in his own forest, 
and for the benefit of his foresters? On the 


request correspondents desiring | 





|other hand, the foresters themselves may 
| have built themselves a cnapel, and arranged 


for the services of a priesc. 

I want to find out it Henry (? II) did 
set up any such chapels as are ascribed to 
him, or, if the foresters did, where the fact 
is recorded. I have consulted all the his- 
tories and books on the county, 1 know of, 
also the Pipe Iolls, Dugdale’s ‘ Monas- 
ticun,’ Tanner’s ‘ Notitia,’’ and so forth, 
but have drawn blank. 

If some other source of information could 
be pointed out to me I should feel much 
obliged. 

(Rev.) J. 8. LuxMoore. 


IsaBEL OF ANGOULEME.—Isabel of Angou- 
léme, daughter of Aymer Taillefer, Count of 
Angouléme, and second wife of John, King 
of Engiand, is shown by various writers as 
(a) granddaughter, (b) great-grand daughter 
and (c) great-great-granddaughter of Louis 
VI (or Le Gros) King of France, through 
his son Peter de Courtenai. The last-named 
being shown, sometimes as the grandfather, 
and sometimes as the father of Alix, Isabel’s 
mother. What was Isabel’s actual relation- 
ship to Louis le Gros? 

Cc. 8. C. (B/C.) 


Lety’s Portrarr or Prince Rvupert.—I 
am curious to know if any meaning is to be 
attached to a part of a costume as shown 
in an engraved portrait of Prince Rupert, 
by Dunkarton after Lely, or is it merely an 
‘* artist’s license ’’ ? 

What I allude to is a lion’s mask (with 
teeth) which covers the shoulder, the sleeve 
appearing to come out of the lion’s mouth. 

CHARLES Drury. 


HuNGrERFORD.—Wanted, information re- 
garding Thomas Hungerford, the 2nd son of 
John Hungerford, of Cadenham, co, Wilts. 
He matriculated at Oxford (St. John’s Col- 
lege) in 1616, aged 14, and was a student of 
the Inner Temple in 1620. What became 
of him? Whom did he marry? A Thomas 
Hungerford appeared in Hartford, Conn., 
U.S.A., about 1639, with his wife Isabel, 
having come from England via _ Boston, 
where his sister Anne is reputed to have 


|married John Leigh. This Thomas Hunger- 
| ford was born about 1602. 
| identical ? 


Are the two 


GripErt H. Doane. 
University of Michigan. 


Fepruary 16, 1924, 
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ReyNnotps FaMILy oF denen c. 1820.— | 
In 1820, my grandfather, the late Alexander 
Buchanan, Q.C., who had the year previous 
been called to the Bar of Lower Canada, 
was travelling in Europe. In a journal 
which he kept during that time appears the 
following : 

Sunday, 23rd April, 1820. Spent part of the 
afternoon and the evening at Mr. Reynolds’. 
Went with him to hear prayers in the hall of 
Christ Church School, when we also saw 700 
bluecoat boys sit down to supper after prayers. 

Friday, 26th April, 1820. ‘Took a walk with 
Miss Eliza and Miss Charlotte Reynolds; we 
went to see the Panorama of Lausanne at 
Barker’s, Leicester Square. : 

Monday, Ist May, 1820. Took tea at Mrs. 
Reynolds’, and at 6 p.m. proceeded with Miss 
Mary Ann and Jane Reynolds to Drury Lane, 
to see the performance of King Lear by Kean. 

Might the Mr. Reynolds above mentioned 
be the father of Keats’s friend, John Ham- 
ilton Reynolds, and of Jane, Mary Ann, 
and Charlotte Reynolds. with whom Keats 
was on terms of almost brotherly intimacy, 
and to whom it is said the reference of 
“three sweet pair of Jips’’ in one of 
Keats’s unpublished sonnets made public in 
The Times in 1914, is made? 

I observe in the diary constant mention of 
Mr, Tyreil, 11, Paper Buildings, in the 
Temple; R. B. Comyn, of the Temple, who 
lived in Pump Court; Mr. Nivin, Clem- 
ent’s Inn; Mr. Nolan, King’s Bench Walk ; 
Mr. French, 7. Dalby Terrace, New City 
Road, Islington; Mr. Armstrong, Surgeon, 
6, Baker Street, Portman Square; Mrs. 
Phillips, Dorset Square; Mr. Robert Hayes, 
and his cousin, Mr. C. Hayes, 20, Craven 
Street, Strand. It was on the motion of 
the last-named gentleman that my grand- 
father was elected on the evening of Feb. 9, 
1820, a member of the Eccentric Society in 
London. 

Parrick BUCHANAN. 

731, Pine Avenue, West, Montreal. 

Roman Square ParinproMe:  Inscrip- 
TION AT CIRENCESTER.—No doubt the famous 
square-word palindrome in the Corinium 
Museum at Cirencester is familiar to your 
readers. Tt is in this form: 


ROTAS 


RA>wyoO 
Prk 
by 2 
OneaA 
, DONS 


I think that no one has yet pointed out that 
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aalanieg with the central letter nN. Thus: 
|ROTAS OPERA TEN and NET OPERA SATOR, 
Hach contains the same letters, which are 
reversed in the second half. These letters 
are an anagram of PATER NOSTER A 0 
(Alpha, Omega). 

Is this a coincidence, or is it intentional ? 
If intentional, what deductions are to be 


drawn? {Is the inscription Christian or 
Gnostic? A charm or a secret sign in times 
of persecution (‘this is a Christian 


house’’)? ‘The inscription is undoubtedly 
of Roman times. It is scratched on a frag- 
;ment of coloured plaster from the wall of 
'a room, in Italian rustic capitals. Are any 
similar anagrams of such an early time 
with concealed Christiai: or Gnostic expres- 
sions known? Have we here an example of 
that very rare thing, a Christian inscrip- 
tion from Roman Britain ? 
T. D. Hicxes. 

Aston Rowant Vicarage, Oxon.. 

A Saytne or Lesstnq’s.—The following is 
often quoted from him, ‘‘ If I were offered 
the choice of the pursuit or the attainment 
of iruth, I would prefer the former.’’ Will 
any one give the exact German words, and 
say where they are to be got? 

The French philosopher, Th. Ribot, gives 
the words thus, ‘‘ If I were offered the choice 
between ready ascertained truth and _ the 
pleasure of finding it out, I would choose 
the second.’? Which is different ? 

W. Dovctas. 

31, Sandwich Street, W:C.1. 

[The passage runs as follows :—* Wenn Gott 
in seiner Rechten alle Wahrheit und in seiner 
Linken den einzigen, immer regen Trieb hach 
Wahrheit, obschon ‘mit dem Zusatze, mich 
immer und ewig zu irren, verschlossen_hielte 
und spriiche zu mir: ‘ Wahle!’—ich fiele ihm 
mit Demut in seine Linke und sagte: ‘ Vater, 
gib! die reine Wahrheit ist ja doch nur fiir 
dich allein!’ ”—‘ Eine Duplik’ I. ad, fin.] 

Bank or Encxianp.-—-Has any book been 
published in which the names of the Gov- 
ernors and Deputy Governors of the Bank 
are given from the date of its foundation in 
1694 ? 

W. Marston Acres. 


Witt1am Hottoway.—TIs anything known 
of this man’s life? He wrote a poem called 
‘The peasant’s fate,’ which was published 


| by Vernor and Hood, Poultry, in 1802. His 


name does not appear in the ‘D. N. B.’ or 
in any biographical dictionary I have con- 


he an anagram. It may be divided into two | sulted. 
alves, 


the first ending and the _ second | 


W. Marston AcREs. 
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American AuTHOR.—I should be ae to \ 
know if any collection exists of Chinatown | 
stories by the American writer Chester 
Baily Fernald, which appeared some time 


ago in The Century and other American 
magazines, 
S. R. 
PHRASES FROM THE Datry.—l. Cheese. 


In a recent number of the American Pop- 
ular Magazine I came across the following : 
(a) ‘‘ It’s as safe as cheeses’’—used in the 
sense of venturing without risk; (b) ‘‘ That 
piece of green cheese ’’—as a description of 
jade; and (c) ‘‘I saw the moon as round 
and yellow as a chesee.”’ 


It will be of some interest if others will | 
note references to cheese similar to the above, | 


in their general reading. 

2. Milk. When a discourse is pointless, 
or a statement goes by or beyond the mark, 
it is described in Yorkshire as ‘‘ milk ower 
t’ can,’’ which means that the milker is not 
sending the stream of milk from the teats 
into the pail. Is this saying applied else- 
where in a similar sense ? 

3. Butter. ‘‘ Butter-up’’ and ‘“ Butter- 
over ’”’ are phrases frequently used, meaning 
to flatter or ‘‘soft soap’’ a person. Some- 
times the remark is heard—‘‘he laid the 
butter on thick ’’ to describe what might be 
called fulsome flattery. What is the history 
or origin of these ‘‘ butter ’’ phrases ? 

R. Hepcer WaAttace. 


CatrRn TeRR1ER.—Why is a West Highland 
terrier sometimes called a ‘‘ Cairn terrier ’’ ? 
E. W. 


Batrexe.—Is this a recognised Teutonie 
personal name? It emerges in many place- 
names, and there are forms which look very 
similar, changing thé B to P, the ¢ to d, 
or altering the vowels and sometimes add- 
ing a final n. Will some A.-Sax. scholar 
tell us whether these are mere variations or 
not, and what the meaning is? 

OLD Sarum. 


Walter Byrt lived 
temp. Henry II; he had a son, Thomas, of 
Essex, who married Joan Aynecourt. They 
had ason, James, who married Ann, daugh- 
ter of the Byrts of Dorsetshire Is this a de- 


JaMES Byrt.—Sir 


scendant in this line by name of James who. 
might be the James who came to America 
in 1635? 
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I shall appreciate any assistance towards 
learning the names of wife and descendants 
of James Byrte, Mayor of Shaftesbury in 
1567. I should like to follow the line to 
1632. 

Daksa 


ANCIENT Heratpic F’RESCOES IN CHURCHES, 
—TI should be glad to know of any ancient 
frescoes in churches with coats-of-arms, and 
the names of families to whom _ they 
belonged. I possess an interesting example 
of the arms of the Wingfield family existing 
in Castor Church, Northamptonshire, in 
1893, having been restored. Any informa- 
tion respecting them would be gratefully 
received, 

Lronagp C. Price, 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


Tur Goop Pacan JupGEe.—Can any reader 
give me information about a legend whichI 
recall having read in a newspaper, as I 
believe, sometime during the past year? 
Possibly it was quoted in a review. 

Sometime during the Middle Ages an old 
tomb in a church was opened, and within was 
discovered an uncorrupt body, apparently 
that of a king, as it was arrayed in crown 
and royal robes. A certain saint, who was 
present, asked who had been buried there; 
and was told that it was no king but a great 
judge of pagan times, who had been buried 
thus regally as a tribute to his stainless 

| probity; and though no pagan might find 
| the way to Paradise, God Almighty so 
| greatly loved a just mind that He had kept 
| the judge’s body from decay. Whereupon 
the saint absolved the judge, and as his 
soul took flight his body crumbled to dust. 
EVERSLEY. 

[This is a story in the life of St. Erkenwald, 

Bishop of London (675-693). There is an Early 

| English Poem on the subject, which has been 
edited, with Introduction, notes, ete., by Sir 
Israel Gollancz—published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press in 1922]. 


CoIn sHOWING Roman Entry r1nto Lov- 
pon.—According to the Daily Mail, 20 Feb., 
1923, a vase containing Roman gold coins of 
the period of Constantine the Great was 
found at Arras. One of these represents 
the entry of Constantine Chlorus, father of 
C. the Great, into London, and depicts the 
town as it was then. I should be greatly 
obliged if anyone can refer me to an illus- 
| tration and description of this coin. 

J. ARDAGH. 
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CrnnaMonv.—This 
considerable curiosity as to its origin and 
the nationality of its bearers. I should be 
glad to receive any information about it. 

G. M. C. 

Epwarv Hyper, Royalist Divine. Accord- 
cording to the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ xxviii. 
369, he was one of the eleven sons of Sir 
Lawrence Hyde of Salisbury. When was he 
born in 1607 and who was his mother? 
When and whom did he marry? 


G. F. R. B. 
Rosert Hussry, Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History at Oxford. The ‘ Dict. Nat. 


Biog.’ xxvili. 350, states that he was the 
“fourth son of William Hussey, a member 
of an old Kentish family,’’ Rector of Sand- 


name has occasioned 


hurst, near Hawkhurst, but omits the name | 


of his mother. Can any correspondent of 


‘N. & Q.’ supply this omission ? 
G. F. R. B. 
E. H. Patmer: Biography wanted. — I am 


anxious to obtain a copy of the life of my late 
uncle, Professor Edward Palmer, and to ascer- 
tain if it contains an account of his secret 
mission across the Soudan, which ended in his 
death at the hands of a party of Bedouins. 
D. or G. 
oa Wantep: Who wrote the following 
ines :— 
Never tne spirit was born; the spirit shall 
cease to be never. 
Never was time it was not; End and Begin- 
ning are dreams! 
Birthless and deathless and changeless re- 
maineth the spirit for ever. 
Death hath not touched it at all, dead though 
the house of it seems! 





second ceremony, 


| was a christening party. 


Shakespeare was tinea on Wednesday, 
26 April, 1564 (Leofric, Ep. et. C.: Cletus, 
Ep. et C.). St. George’s Day, therefore, if 
the day of birth, fell on a Sunday in that 
year. 

A member of my family, one John Bay- 
ley, was ‘‘ baptized’’ at Marlborough St. 
Mary’s on 23 Jan., 1663; and ‘“‘ christened ’’ 
at St. Peter’s in the same town on 23 Jan., 
1664/5. It appears to have been the same 
infant at both ceremonies; and I think the 
family removed from St. Mary’s into St. 
Peter’s parish between 1663 and 1666. 

A. R, Baytey. 


In a series of diaries written in Lincoln- 
shire, 1820-1840, children of a good family 
were ‘‘ baptized’’ on the Sunday after birth, 
but ‘‘ christened ’’ sometimes a year later, 
and the sponsors are mentioned at the 
(which must have been 
‘receiving into the church’’), when there 
In one case a 


‘child of 18 months and the next baby of 6 


' months were 


entered as well as births, 


“ce 


christened ’’ together. 

In a family Bible of the eighteenth cen- 
tury of a Shropshire family baptisms were 
and there seems 
to be a favourite baptism day, the majority 
of a family of about ten children being bap- 


| tized on the same day of the same month in 


'as a mystical washing away of sin. 


different years. 
G. S. Gippons. 

These words connote two different signifi- 
cations of the same ceremonial rite. To bap- 
tize is to wash. In Christian baptism there 
It is 
referred to in Ephes. v. 26, and in Titus Iii. 
5. The recipient of Christian baptism is 
thereby made a member of Christ. This is 


_referred to in Gal. iii. 27, and other places. 


| word ‘‘ 


| takes place. 


A. I. B. 
Replies. 
PARISH REGISTERS: ‘‘ BAPTIZED,” 
‘* CHRISTENED.” 
(cxlvi. 82). 
There does not appear to be any 
difference in the significance of ‘‘ Bap- | 
tized’? and ‘‘ Christened.”” In the Reg- 


isters of this parish, which begin 1558-1559, 
all the baptisms are entered under 
form (Name) was christened (Date). In 
1573-1574 they are entered under the com- 
mon head, ‘ Christenings,’’ and so until 1675 
or later, though in the several entries the 
word ‘‘ Baptized ’’ comes in from 1599 

See ‘N. E. D.’ under ‘ Christen,’ ‘ Chris- 
iendom,’ ‘ Christened,*’ ‘Christening,’ for 
abundant evidence, 


J. T. F. 


the | 


The ordinary term for this process is the 
to christen.’’ One of these words is as 
good as the other to explain briefly what 
Both are dictionary words of 


very ancient use. Clergymen and laymen 


' sometimes use one and sometimes the other. 


F. P. 


GripraLTAR Marrracrs (cxlvi. 66). — 


| doubt if any records of marriages or deaths 
‘at Gibraltar between 1770 and 1783 now 


| exist. 
; ment by several officers (deposed about 1785) 


I am in possession of a sworn state- 


testifying as to the birth of another officer 


| at Gibraltar in 1736. I have not got it by 


|me at the moment, but I have a pretty 
strong recollection that it begins by saying 
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that it was drawn ap 
loss by burning of all records 
late siege ot Gibraltar by the 
armies of Krance and Spain.”’ 
F, M. M. 

Hampton Hill. 

‘ Scorcu PRESBYTERIAN ELOQUENCE ’ 
(cxlvi, 6).—As the authorship of this scur- 
rilous production is_ but 
ascribed (with a point of interrogation) in 
the Halkett-Laing Dictionary to the Rev. 
Robert Caider, while the suggestion of 
Hearne, that the writer was the Rev. 
Patrick Gordon, is similarly lacking in con- 
vineing force, one may be pardoned in pre- 
ferring to accept the distinct statement, 
hicherto overlooked, in Kirkson’s ‘ Chuix 
History,’ p. 194, that the work was the joint 
jproauction of Gilbert Crockat and John 
Monroe. 

JameEs KeEennepy. 


I have an edition, ‘‘ Printed for J. John- 
son in Rotterdam and sold by J. Cooper in 
Fleet St., London.’’—1738. 

The frontispiece shows a ‘‘ Conventicle.’’ 
Hands are uplifted and extended—wry 
faces, contortions, sighs as they listened to 
an earnest, excited preacher. Under the 
picture is a quotation from ‘ Hudibras.’ 

Why this edition was printed in Rotter- 
dam can only be surmised. The title-page 
is partly printed in red ink. 

There is a companion to this book, 
entitled ‘English Presbyterian Eloquence, 
or Dissenters’ Sayings Ancient and Modern,’ 
London. Printed for T, Bickerston at the 
Crown In Pater Noster Row, 1720. The 
author’s name is not mentioned, but the 
Preface bears the initials “T, L.”’ It is 
exactly on the same lines as the ‘ Scotch 
Presbyterian Eloquence,’ and as far as the 
contents are concerned, it would seem to be 
almost a continuation of the _first-named. 
Both are scurrilous enough. 

I have a copy of this book. Its make-up 
is exactly like the other. There is no 


difference except in the title—‘‘ English ”’ 


instead of ‘ Scotch.”’ 
Howarp Epwarps. 
2026. Mount Vernon Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Droster or Drozrer Famity (13 S. i. 
371, 418).—There is no account of this in 
Mr. Walter Rye’s ‘Norfolk Families’ 


(1913), but a recent bearer of the name is 
eminently deserving of remembrance. 


See | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


owing to the | the notices of William 
‘* aquring the M.D., in the late Dr. John Venn’s ‘ Bio- 
combined | graphical history of Gonville and Caius Col- 


} 


‘and in Frederic Boase’s 
, Biography,’ vol. v. 


Henry Drosier, 


lege,’ vol. ii. p. 233, and vol. iii, 219-220, 
‘Modern English 
(Supplement, vol. ii), 


| He was a son of Thomas Drosier of Blak- 
'eney, Norfolk, was educated at North Wal- 


hesitatingly | 


sham School, and admitted a pensioner of 
his college on June 30, 1835, at the age of 
24. He graduated as 22nd wrangler in 
1839, and became a fellow. He held 
various college offices, being for many years 
medical lecturer (M.D, 1847). To quote Dr, 
Venn, 

He was a man of much ingenuity, and wide 
knowledge of anatomy and natural history; 
but being in easy circumstances as a fellow 
he soon gave up practice. He was a great 
benefactor, leaving the bulk of his estate for 


| the foundation of fellowships. 


Indeed, Dr. Venn remarks in the third 
volume of his College History that regard 


| being had to the value of money now and 
‘formerly, ‘‘it is probable that no single 


| the distich has been recorded. 


,in ‘The Heart of Midlothian’ 


benefactor, except Dr. Caius, has left so 
much,’’ Drosier died at Cambridge on May 
13, 1889. It should be added that, as re 
corded by Boase, he had few rivals as a 
skater, a circumstance presumably connected 
with his Kast Anglian origin. Having at 
one time been his neighbour, I can bear 
witness to his kindness and geniality. 
Enwarp BENsLy. 


‘“Non Vox sep Vorum ”’ (12 S. xii. 431, 
499; 13 S. i. 34, 95).—A further variety of 
On page 11 
of vol. vi. of the Fourth series of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
under the heading ‘ Notes on Fly-leaves,’ 
was the following : 

Non vox sed votum, non musica chordula, 

sed cor, 

Non clamans sed amans, psallit in aure Dei. 


"Tis not the voice, but vow, 

Sound’ heart, not sounding string, 
True zeal, not outward show, 

That in God’s ear doth ring. 


Epwarp BENSsLY. 


MirKine Cats (cxlvi. 84).—The question 
of milking, and cattle, calls is an interest- 


ing one; and ‘“‘ proche-proche,’’ mentioned by 


your correspondent as a Roxburghshire 
usage, is doubtless the same as the “ pruh- 
pruh ’’ call introduced by Sir Walter Scott 
(chapter 


xliv). It may be noted, too, that ‘‘ pruit- 


Freprvuary 16, 1924, 
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is still in veaian use in West Corn- 


pruit”’ 
and having regard to the fact that 


wall ; 
the majority of the old Cornish 
words are remnants of the Cornish tongue, 
and that many Scottish dialect words are 
similarly descended from the Gaelic, I have 
always considered that ‘‘ pruit’’ and its 
variants may perhaps be a genuine Celtic 
survival, particularly in view of the fact 
that the old Breton cattle calls are almost 
identical with the Cornish; and further that 
the ‘‘troo leddy ’”’ call, also mentioned by 
your correspondent, is not dissimilar from 
the Welsh ‘‘ troody.’”? This latter call is 
introduced in Mr, Albert Mallinson’s very 
beautiful ‘ Welsh Milking Song.’ 

An erudite but retiring friend of mine, 
who incidentally is one of the very few real 
authorities on the old Celtic language of 
Cornwall, has been collating the various 
cattle and other farm calls used in the West 
Country; and when this list is completed 
perhaps a few lines may be spared in 
‘N. & Q.’ 
think they have appeared in 
viously, and it will duubcless be agreed that 
they should be placed on permanent record 
before all our delightful old dialect usages 
are quite deracinated by the progress of 
modern education. 

GILBERT JOHN ANDERSON. 

Sanderstead, Surrey. 


[We shall cordially welcome the proposed 
contribution]. 


dialect | 


| the Rev. 


for their insertion; for I do not | 
print pre- | 


have long felt as to how, when and where 
the Kngish language got hold of the word 
““secretariat.”” It is quite a good word; it 
almost expiains itself; and it is pronounc- 
able and manageable. The word 1 mean is 
‘“‘ Scosyat,” the alternative speiling of which 
iu the ancient document Mr. Pont1IFEx has 
qucted from is ‘‘ Scoscyat.’’ Is it possible 
that this is an ill-spelled variety of the 
word society ? 

Frank Prnny. 
med. Latin for the office of 
secretary, 1s a word of jegular formation. 
According to the ‘ N. E. D.’ the first use of the 
English word “secretariat”? is tound in a 
letter of Wellington’s, dated 1811. Like many 
similar Latin forms in-atus it came into Hng- 
lish through the French.] 

Tue Great Storm or 1703 (cxlvi. 21, 39, 
59, 75, 104).—It may interest Sir RicHarp 
TrempLe to know that the writer of two of 
the letters quoted at the third reference was 
James Brome, Incumbent of Cher- 
iton, near Folkestone. He was the author 
of several books and printed sermons. 

I. Writi1am Cock, M.D. 


Cuitp’s Bank (cxlvi. Be —I should like to 
ask your corespondent X. Y. Z. if the book, 


[Secretariatus, 


of which the title page reads,—‘‘ Temple 
| Bar or Some Account of ‘ye Marygold,’ 
| No. 1, Fleet Street, by F. G. H. Price, 


London, Printed by Taylor and Francis, 


| Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 1875,”’ is the 


FirteentH Century Worps (cxlvi. 79).— 


We must not expect finality in any Dic- 
tionary, least of all in one of a modern lan- 
guage. If the Editors had waited for alli 
possible sources of old words to be used, 
and until no more new word arose, we should 
never have had it at all. ‘There will prob- 
ably be supplements from time to time, and 
the best way to help these is to send each 
word on a separate slip, about 64 by 33 ins., 
with. Word; Date of its occurrence; Short 
title, date, and page of book or ref. to MS. 
in which it occurs; Illustrative quotation. 

I sent a batch of slips of words ancient 
and modern to the Editors a year or two 
ago, and I have another batch ready to go. 


Some few earlier quotations for words 
already in the ‘N. E. D.’ are included. 
J. T. F. 


Winterton, Lines. 


I cannot help in any way; 
of the words revives a wonder 


but one 


| ‘The Herschels and modern 
| (1895); and Sims’s 
which I | his work’ 


same as “ ‘ The "“Marygold,’ privately printed 


| for the partners.’’ 


Cuartes E. Stratton. 

Boston. 

BIOGRAPHICAL AND BiBLIOGRAPHICAL PaR- 
TICULARS WANTED (cxlvi, 84).— 

1. Paul Ehrlich (1854-1915). See Wile’s 
‘Men around the Kaiser,’ and for a popu- 
lar summary of his work consult Marks’s 
‘Paul Ehrlich,’ in McClure’s Magazine, 
December, 1910. A list of his works, in 
German, will be found in ‘ The New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia,’ vol. vii. p. 549. 

2. Raphael Meldola (1849-1915). See 
Marchant’s ‘Raphael Meldola: Remini- 
scences of his worth and work, by ‘those who 
knew him,’ 1916. 

3. Sir Frederick William Herschel (1738- 
1822). Consult Holden’s ‘Herschel, _ his 
life and works’ (1881); Holden and Hast- 
ings’s ‘ Synopsis of the scientific writings of 
Sir William Herschel’ (1881); Clarke’s 
astronomy ’ 
‘William Herschel and 
(1900). 
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4. Albert LHinstein. See Bolton’s * In- 
troduction to the theory of Relativity’ 
(1921), Slosson’s ‘ Easy lessons in Hinstein’ 
(1920), kreundlich’s ‘ Foundations of Kin- 
stein’s theory of gravitation’ (1924), each 
of which contains a bibiiugraphy of Rela- 
tivity trom which your correspondent should 
find the information he requires. A biblio- 
graphy also appeared in Nature, vol. cvi, 
No. 2677, p. 811, and Moszkowski’s ‘ Kin- 
stein the searcher’ (1921) contains much 
biographical information. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


S$. Epwakps’s ‘ Boranitc REGISTERS OF 
Exoric Puiants’”’ (13 8. i. 511).—This was 
Sydenham Teak Edwards (1769 71819), son 
of an Abergavenny schoolmaster. He was 
the draughtsman for the contemporary 
Lotanist, Curtis, and did most of the draw- 
ings for his ‘ Flora Londinensis,’ and the 
‘ Botanical Magazine,’ and other books of 
similar character and date, also for ‘ Cyno- 
graphia Britannica,’ consisting of coloured 
engravings of the various breeds of dogs, 
4to., London (1800-1805). 

John Lindley (1799-1865) was the famous 
botanist, of whom a long account will be 
found in ‘D. N. B.’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Jonanna Sourucott’s Box (13 S. 450, 
494; cxlvi. 86).—As one interested in local 
genealogy, and famous Devonians, I shall 
be glad if Mr. Frank 8. Stuart will refer 
me to his authority for the statement that 
Johanna Southcott’s parents were ‘“‘of an 
old county family which had fallen on evil 
days.’’ Can he refer me to a pedigree which 
confirms this statement? 

Surtesus II. 


Birstatt, Yorks (13 8. 1 451, 494).—I 
was most grateful to A. D. T. and Dr. 
Macratu for their replies. The suggestion 
that Talentina in the 1646 Register entry is 
a mistake for Talentire in Cumberland is 
the more probable from the facts (1) that 
in Foster’s Pedigree of the Waterhouses of 
Halifax one of them married Henry Batte 
of Birstall in 1533, and (2) that the name 
Waterhouse regularly occurs in the Register 
from 1598 at least to 1661. Foster’s pedi- 
gree, however, does not show any connection 
with the Cumberland Waterhouses. Can 


any further light be thrown on this? 
The Battes (or Batts) named above were 
Lords of Oakwell in the Parish. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


In default ' 


lof a direct line, John Batte left the estate 
to his sister, Mrs. Martha Murgatroyd, 
whose son was to take the name of Batte, 
and be the ultituate successor. Nothing fur. 
ther seems to be known of him. He may 
have died young, The name Batte dis. 
| appears from the Register. Mrs. Murga.- 
troyd settlel a rent-charge on the estate tor 
the benefit of the Grammar School, which 
the Commissioners on Schools in 1827 con. 
sidered to be identical with one then paid by 
the Rev. Lynch Burroughs, Vicar of Great 
Offley, Herts. He was a nephew of Sir 
Thomas Salusbury, and assumed the name of 
Burroughs (in place of Salusbury) on suc- 
ceeding to some property in Herts, be 
queathed to him by Sir Thomas’s widow in 
1764, who had inherited property from her 
father Samuel Burroughs. 

Is there any pedigree in existence, which 
shows any connection between these various 
families ? 


H. C. €. 


NATHANIEL SPENS (cxlvi. 84).—Nathaniel 
Spens, an M.D. of Edinburgh, was the 
| younger son of Thomas Spens, the sixteenth 
|laird of Lathallan, Fifeshire. He pur- 
' chased in 1792 the estate of Craigsanquhar, 
Fifeshire, which at one time formed a part 
| of the estate of Lathallan. Nathaniel Spens 
married Mary, second daughter of James 
' Milliken of Milliken, Renfrewshire, and 
had four sons and a daughter. The eldest 
son, Lieutenant-Colonel James Spens, 73rd 
regiment, succeeded to the estate of Craig- 
sanquhar in 1799. The latter was succeeded 
by his elder son Nathaniel, born in 1805, a 
writer to the Signet. He married in 1840 
| Miss Janet Law Guild, and had issue. 

The family of Spens of Lathallan is of 
great antiquity, and is said to have been 
descended from the old Earls of Fife. 

W. D. Reap. 


Glasgow. 


Nathaniel Spens was a Doctor of Medi- 

'cine. He rematriculated his arms a third 

time in 1780, so doubtless an inspection of 

the Lyon Register in Edinburgh would 

reveal a good deal of information about him, 
T RY. 


Painted by Raeburn about 1791-2 is a por- 
trait of remarkable strength and_ virility. 
He was M.D., President of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians (Edin.) from 1794 to 
| 1796, and his dates are 1728—-1815. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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AstroNoMIcAL Biunpbers 1N Ficrion (13 | 
S. i. 405; cxivi, 53, 1Uo).—There was one in 
Punch thirty or forty years ago, when 
Russia was autocratic and _ inscrutable. 
Upon a balcony stands a woman, with a 
sword inscribed ‘‘ Liberty,’’ looking at the 
starry skles in which the Great bear is 
plainly seen; and the lecter-press is: 
“Watchman, what of the mght?’? But 
the Kear is looking the wrong way ! 

W. DouGtias. 

31, Sandwich Street, W.C.1. 

Count BoroUWLASKL: ‘“MARROWSKYING ” 
(138. i. 531, 457, 467, 517; cxivi. 51, 89).— 
1 am much obliged to. your several corres- 
pondents for their information about Count 
Horouwiaski. At the same time | venture, 
like a well known character, to ask for 
more. The Count was, it appears, a dwarf, 
a great traveller, and a man of many accom- 
plishments. Nothing, however, in all this 
gives a hint that he ever perpetrated what 
would now-a-days be called ‘‘ Spoonerisms.”’ 
Is these any evidence that he used to trans- 
pose syllables, whether unintentionally or in | 
fun? What claim had he on the word 
“Marrowskying’’ or ‘‘ Borowlaskying’’ ? 
According to ‘ The Century Cyclopedia of 
Names’ Borouwlaski, ‘‘ erroneously called a 


‘count’ . . published his autobiography | 
in 1788.”’ Did that work contain any 
spoonerisms or pre-spoonerisms ? 

Be rast. 


Soncs WantTeD (cxlvi. 66).—The_ song | 
J. H. L. wishes is called ‘A Dream of the | 
Albert Hall,’ written by Wal. Pink; com- | 
posed by Frank FP. Aylmer; published by | 
Hopwood and Crew, 42, New Bond Street. 
Sung by James Fawn. 

Watter G. 
Caenwood Grange, S.E, 19. 

[Copy of the words kindly sent to us has been | 

forwarded to querist.] 


Wituiams, Executrp 1619 (12 S. ix. 12, 


CROMBIE. 


93, 297).—In ‘The Diary cf the Lady Anne 


Clifford’ (1923), at p. 98, that lady, then | 
the Countess of Dorset, under the date 


3 May, 1619, wrote :— 


This day Williams a lawyer was arraigned 
and condemned at the King’s Bench of Treason 
and adjudged to be hanged, drawn and 
quartered for a certain book he had made and 
entitled Balaam’s Ass, for which book one 
Cotton was committed to the Tower and a long 
time kept prisoner there upon suspicion of it, 
but of late got out on bail and was now well 
acquitted, but Williams was carried to Newgate 
and on the 5th hanged, drawn and quartered 
at Charing Cross. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| the Address 


| old historical site. 


| Society’s publications, 
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It is curious that no one mentions his 
Christian name . 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


THe New Patace or WESTMINSTER 
(cxivi. 28,71).—In Cunningham’s Handbook 
of London, published in 1850, it is stated 
that the House of Peers was ‘‘ opened for 
the first time April 15, 1847,” and _ that 
‘* £600,000 is wanting to complete the New 
Houses,”’ and ‘‘ it wiil take six years before 
the whole building is complete.” 

Bohn’s Victorial Handbook of London 
(1854) gives the completed portions as the 
‘“ Committee rooms and the two legislative 
Chambers.”’ 

‘Limbs, in his ‘ Curiosities,’ states that 
the House of Lords was first occupied on 
April 15, 1847, and the Commons first 
assembled in their New House Feb. 3, 1852, 
but no ceremonies are recorded. 

Watrer HK, GawrTHorpe. 

The New Houses of Parliament were 
opened in State on February 3, 1852, by 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 

In the House of Lords the mover of the 
Address was the Earl of Albemarle, and the 
seconder, the Lord Leigh. 

In the House of Commons the mover of 
was Sir Richard Bulkeley 
Williams Bulkeley, Bart., and the seconder 


| John Bonham Carter, Esq. 


The opening by Her Majesty was the first 


| meeting in the new edifice erected on the 


See The Illustrated Lon- 
don News for Feb. 7, 1852. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 
CoLttEGE Prate (cxlvi. 84).—The finest 
specimens of the above will be found de- 
scribed and depicted in ‘Old Oxford Plate’ 


| (1906) by H. C. Moffatt; and ‘ Old Plate of 


Cambridge Colleges ’ (1910) by E. A. Jones. 
The latter writer had also dealt with the sil_ 
ver plate of Jesus Coliege, Oxon, in Cymm- 
rodorion, Y Cymmrodor, v. 17, 1904. And 
most College histories, such as those pub- 
lished by Mr. F. E, Robinson or several 
monographs among the Oxford Histor.al 
mention the more 
interesting pieces, 
A. R. Baytey. 

‘The Old Plate of the Cambridge Col- 
leges, by E. Alfred Jones (C. U. P., 1910) is 
an exhaustive catalogue with voluminous 
notes on specially-selected specimens, and a 
careful description of each piece of Univer. 
sity plate followed by that of the plate ot 
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the various Colleges. 
are by the Kev. K. 4, Dorling, M.A. There 
is also a ‘ Catalogue of an xhibition ot 
Cambridge Plate,’ by T, D. Atkinson and 
J. E. foster, exhibited in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, May, 1895, published by Deighton 
Bell & Co., for the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society in 1896, and J. CU. Jackson’s inval- 
uable book on ‘English Goldsmiths and 
their Marks.’ 

For the plate at the Oxford Colleges see 
H, C. Moftatt’s ‘ Old Oxford Plate’ (Con- 
stable, 1906), and Cripp’s ‘College and 
Corporation Plate’ (Chapman and Hall, 
1881). ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 


BensHAM: Deritvarion WANTED  (cxlvi. 
30, 89).—I read with much interest Mr. H. 
ASKEW’s reply to my enquiry, 
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better reason for the name existed. Par- 
ticularly when 75 per ceut. of the names in 
the MidJands beginning with ‘‘ Ben’’ are 
stated to be derived from the name of some 


| lormer possessor, 


In thanking Mr. N. W. Hitt for his sug. 


| gestion of Johnston’s ‘ Place Names of Eng- 


‘land and Wales,’ 1 


lace- | 


names were given centuries ago, with more | 


consideration for the natural teatures of the 
locality than is now the case, and 1 regret 
that Mr. ASKEW’s interesting article on 
Bensham is of no help to me inasmuch as 
the Crvydon Bensham differs 
topography from the Durham Bensham, 


greatly in | 


Taking the name as it appears in old | 


documents, ‘‘ Benchesham,’’ or ‘‘ Bunches- 
ham,”’ the ‘ New Oxford Dictionary’ points 
out that the prefix bux is possibly a 
rupted form of bonus, good. But this I 
reject on the grounds that its application 
would necessitate a confusion between the 
Latin and the Anglo-Saxon words. 

Again, from the Anglo-Saxon: Ben means 
a hill or mound; Ham _ signifies a settle- 
ment or hamlet; Escham is ‘‘the eastern 
hamlet.”’ 

Bensham Manor has more than once been 
described as being at the foot of the Nor- 
wood Hills, or on the slopes of the hills, 
and I am inclined to favour the rendering 
as ‘‘ The eastern hamlet on the hill,” or 
its equivalent. The old Manor of Norbury 
was formerly of a more hilly nature than 
it now is—and that is pretty considerable; 
and having regard to its position it might 
well be termed ‘‘ the hamlet on the western 
hill,”? the separating line being the main 
road frem Croydon to London. However, I 


must admit that this explanation is some- 
what obscure. 

When T consider that all the knowledce of 
the Surrev Archeolocical Society could give 
a no more explicit derivation than that it 
was probably the name 
owner, I am inclined to doubt 


of some former 


cor- | consecrated in 1325,’ 


must state that I 
already had consulted this book without any 
especial success. 

Perhaps my letter will evoke further com- 


| ment, 


Cyrit T. Smita. 


“Mr.” ann ‘ Esq.”’ (13 S. i. 510; exlvi. 
36).—Mr. J. Lanprear Lucas will find a 
learned dissertation on the title of 
‘* Esquire’? in Burke’s ‘ Patrician.’ 

J. Seron-ANDERSON. 

Curist’s Hosprran (13 8. i. 486).—The 
following is quoted from an article by G. H, 
Birch, Esq., r.s.a. (1891) :—‘‘ In 1306 we 
find them [The Greyfriars Buildings] taken 
under Royal protection, for Margaret of 
France, the second wife of Edward I, built 
a new choir the whole Church was 
completed in 21 years, namely in 1327.” 

Mr. C. W. Pearce, in ‘ Old London City 


| Churches,’ states that the ‘‘ new church was 


and Miss Tabor in 
‘The City Churches,’ gives this date also, 


| but neither states the authority for it. 


_of tablets to living persons, 
may like to be reminded of the 


Water FE, Gawrnorp. 

98, High Road, East Finchley. 

Memortat TasBtets To Livinc PErsons 
(cxlvi. 67).—Though he asks for instances 
Mr. Newton 
statue 
erected to Maffei at Verona during his life- 
time. Voltaire, in the letter to the Italian 
author serving as Introduction to ‘ Merope’ 
says: 

La postérité apprendra avec émulation. que 
votre patrie vous a rendu les honnenrs les 
plus rares, et que Vérone vous a élevé une 
statue, avec cette inscription, AU MAROUIS SCIPION 
MAFFEI VIVANT: inscription aussi helle en son 


| genre que celle qu’on lit & Montpellier, a Lours 


| about Harriet.” 


| 
| 
| 


XIV APRES SA MORT. 
L. A. A. 


AvrHor Wantep (12 S. iii. 450).—3. ‘“‘ Chatter 
Andrew Lang seems to have 
been the originator of this phrase. It occurs 
in his paper on Thackeray, originally published 
in Good Words and afterwards reprinted in 
‘Fssays in Little’ (1891) :— : 
There are critics who profess a desire to 
hear nothing, or as little as may be, of the 


if ever a) lives of great artists, whether their instrument 
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of art was the pen, or the brush, or the 
chisel, or the strings and reeds of music. With 
those critics perhaps most of us agree, when 
we read books that gossip about Shelley, or 
Coleridge, or Byron. ‘“‘ Give us their poetry,” 
we say. “ and leave their characters alone: we 
do not want tattle about Claire and chatter 
about Harriet; we want to be happy with ‘ The 
Skylark’ or ‘ The Cloud.’ 
. DuGpaLe Sykes. 

Auruors WANTED (exlvi. 8 90). The song, 
“They’ve all got a Mate but me,” was sung 
in one of the Pantomimes produced at the 
Gaiety Theatre, Glasgow, by the late Charles 
Bernard in the seventies of last century — 
certainly before 1880. The tune was very 

“catching ’”’ and the song a great favourite, 
being whistled all over the town by boys in 
the street. 

oP De 


Notes on Books. 


Bridewell Hospital: Palace, Prison, Schools from 
the earliest times to the end of the reign of 
Elizaheth. By Edward Geoffrey O’Donoghue. 
(John Lane. £1 Is. net). 

Tuts history of the Bridewell is the work of 

the Chaplain of Bethelem Hospital, an anti- 

quary who has obviously saturated himself in 
its story and in the times of which he treats. 

He has spent many years of research among 

the records of the Corporation of London, and 

his enthusiasm has gathered round him a band 
of friends and helpers among whom he num- 
bers Sir Charles Wakefield, Lord Mayor of 

London 1915-16, President of the Bridewell and 

Bethelem Roval Hospitals, to whom he dedi- 

cates this work. 

Mr O’Donoghue has to demolish in order te 
build, and it is inevitable perhaps that the 
worthy Stow should be the first person whose 
inaccuracies he should have to expose. Stow, 
as we know, has a vision of a castle between 
Bride Lane and the Thames as early as 1087 
and as late as 1210; William the Conqueror. 
he says, in 1087, furnished materials to rebuild 
St. Paul’s Cathedral which hed recently been 
burnt down, ont of the ruins of a castle on the 
sits of the Bridewell. But Mr. O’Donoghue, 
following Dugdale, shows that this was the 
castle of Montfichet which stood on the site, 
approximately, of the present buildings of the 
Apothecaries’ Company. Tn 971 as the author 
finds from a charter of King Edgar. all this 
western foreshore of the River Fleet was 
known as London fen.” In 1176 Fitz 
Stephen mentions the suburb which had grown 
up between the Fleet and Westminster. The 
Fleet then formed a “ commodious haven” 
where it entered the Thames, and could float 
ten or twelve laden vessels abreast as far as 
Fleet Bridge, where Ludgate Circus now is. 
In 1375 the site of Bridewell is described as a 
“garden,” and in 1422 as a “ waste place.” 
There is no hint here of a castle. In 1162 we 
find Henry II conferring upon the Knights 
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the author has discovered a document of the 
first importance for his purposes among the 
patent rolls of 1375, anak describes the site 
as a “garden” presented to the Templars by 
an ancestor of Edward IIIf. He surmises, 
therefore that the grant of 1162 included this 
‘*‘ garden,” from the house to the Thames. By 
1349 the bulk of the Templars’ property had 
been transferred to the Knights of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem; and by 1507 we find 
the latter body leasing the site to Empson, on 
whose execution in 1509 Henry VIII transferred 
the lease to W olsey together with the vicarage 
of St. Bride’s (‘this poor house of mine in 
Bridewell,”” as Wolsey calls it). Empson had 
leased the vicarage from Westminster Abbey, 
which still retains the parsonage and church of 
St Bride. On Wolsey’s downfall Henry 
acquired the site as well as Hampton Court 
— the Hospitallers in exchange for other 
ands. 

The early Listory having been thus pains- 
takinghy unravelled, Mr. O’Donoghue proceeds 
to deal with facts that are better known; but 
is able to throw not a little light upon several 
obscure matters, such as the career of Arch- 
deacon William Larke, “ Surveyor of the King’s 
Works,” in the reigns of Henry VII and Henry 
VIII, confessor of Wolsey, and architect of 
the Bridewell Palace. The author gives rea- 
sons for thinking that he was a Norfolk man, 
and hazards a conjecture concerning his rela- 
tionship to the mother of two of Wolsey’s 
natural children, who is described as the 
“daughter of one Larke,”’ and whom Mr. 
O’Donoghue.has discovered to have been Joan 
(or Jane), daughter of Peter Larke, the elder, 
possibly a first cousin of the architect. 

Henry’s palace at Bridewell cost over £20,000 
to build, and was finished, Mr. O’Donoghue 
conjectures, before the spring of 1523. At any 
rate, Henry entertained Charles V here in that 
year. Here Catharine of Aragon dwelt; and 
here the papal legate had his audiences of 
Henry and Catharine before the interminable 
divorce proceedings began in the Parliament 
chamber at Blackfriars. Later on various 
foreign ambassadors dwelt in the Palace, plot- 
ting ‘and counter -plotting throughout Edward’s 
reign, and these bring in a chapter on Hol- 
hein’s picture ‘'The Ambassadors,’ painted at 
Bridewell, but for long unidentified. 

The modern history of the Bridewell begins 
with its transformation in Edward’s reign into 
one of the “ Royal hospitals ” of the City of 
London, associated with St. Bartholomew’s and 
Bethlehem, and especially with Christ’s and 
St. Thomas’s. Ridley and Grafton were the 
ruling spirits that brought about the change; 
June 12, 1553, was the date of the agreement 
between the dying King and the City which 
effected it. The powers of Governors of Bride- 
well Hospital included right to search all sus- 
picious houses—alehouses, skittle alleys, cock 
pits, dancing saloons, gambling dens, ‘and the 
like, and to arrest and convey offenders to the 
Hospital. Here the rogue and the vagrant 
would be sent to the treadmill to grind corn; 


a messuage near Fleet bridge,” and | it was not till many years later that an attempt 
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was made to realize the ideal of a “house of 
occupation for all kinds of poverty.” This 
ideal, as Mr. O’Donoghue proves in a chapter 


which shows considerable research, was due to | 


Juan Luis Vives (1492-1540), who wrote a 
treatise on ‘The Relief of the Poor’ when he 
was attached to the Court of Henry VIII. 
Nicholas Wotton, was his disciple; Thomas 
Berthelet, the printer, who signed the ‘ Suppli- 
cation’ to Edward VI for his palace, had pub- 
lised a translation of one of his books; Sir 
John Cheke, Edward’s tutor, and Ascham, were 
familiar with his views, as 
merchants like Gresham and Grafton, who had 
seen his system at work at Ypres. The chap- 
ters in which are described how the Poor Law 
was gradually recast to end in the statutes of 
Elizabeth’s reign, and how the Bridewell slowly 
introduced various trades for the benefit of its 
inmates, while other “ Bridewells”’ sprang up 
all over England and in Dublin and Edin- 
burgh, aré among the most interesting in the 
book. 
the charter Bridewell 


picture of Hospital, 


which represents the granting of the Charter | 


by Edward VI. Mr. O’Donoghue identifies all 
or nearly all the portraits in this picture, and 
suggests that the artist was Guillim Streetis, a 
Court painter from the Netherlands. The last 
chapters embody accounts of some of the Puri- 
tans and Roman Catholics who were imprisoned 
in the Bridewell for their religious beliefs 
during Elizabeth’s reign 

Mr. O’Donoghue has written a most valuable 
hook; a little discursive perhaps in places, 
but a monument which will not be superseded 
to one of the most romantic spots within the 
City of London. 


A Handbook of County Kerry Family History, 
Biography, etc. By H. L. L. Denny. (Com- 
piled for the Archeological Group of the 
County Kerry Society. 6s.) 


We welcome this compact and useful Guide, 
the work of our correspondent, Mr. H. L. L 


Denny. Mr. Denny is a well-known Genealo- 
gist; he is particularly versed in Anglo-Irish 
Genealogy, and is Honorary Secretary of the 
Archeological Group of the County Kerry 
Society, for which the present publication is 
compiled. -: 

The book consists of three sections. The 
first is a general bibliography, containing sec- 


tions on research, sources of general genea- | 
research, general | 


logical information, Irish 
sources regarding Irish families, and sources 
regarding Kerry families. It thus descends 
from the general (containing much of value 
and interest to all genealogists) to the par- 
ticular subject of the book. The section on 
Irish pedigrees is especially useful and timely, 
for it indicates, so far as is yet known, the 
precise nature of the losses sustained in the 
destruction of the national records. The 
second section is a list and bibliography of 
some 200 Kerry families, and the third a simi- 
lar list and bibliography of subjects, contain- 
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Nor must we forget the description of | 
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1 
ing such entries as Armorial bearings, Armada. 
| off Kerry, bookplates, hunting, military, por-- 


traits, Royal descents, surnames, topography. 
These sections Mr. Denny believes to be almost,. 
if not quite, complete, and so up-to-date are- 
they that we notice they contain the titles of 
several books in course of preparation. We» 
hope that the author’s admirable plan and. 
arrangement may be imitated by others, not 
only for Ireland, but for English counties also. . 


The Writers of Rome. By J. Wight Duff. 

(Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 
T's is one of the Oxford series, ‘ The World’s- 
Manuals.’ To sym up a history of Latin liter-- 
ature in a hundred pages needs wide know- 
ledge and a nice discrimination. Within the- 
limits imposed it could not be better done, and_ 
Professor Wight Duff’s contribution is worthy 
of its predecessors in this excellent series. It 
contains more than mere information, for the- 
author is a guide of judgment who thoroughly 
knows his subject. ‘he main lines of literary 
development are sketched with a firm hand,. 
and a skilful selection of passages quoted in 
translation illustrates the character of the: 
individual authors and will stimulate the- 
beginner’s appetite for more. A number of’ 
illustrations add to the attractiveness of the: 
book. 

Mr. Leopold A. Vidler writes: 

Transcripts of Registers, Lichfield and neigh-- 
bourhood.—Of these there have come into my 
hands three parts, apparently from a_ series: 
abstracted by some careful person, and added 
to by him from The Times as late as 1873, the- 
earliest entry being 1559. The parts measure: 
Sin. X 5in., and each is inscribed on the back: 
with a letter of the alphabet, so that originally- 
there should have been over 20 parts. 

If anyone has the rest of the series, or can: 
shew a better title to them than I, which 
should not be difficult, they will be forwarded! 
to him with much pleasure. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


Eprror1aL communications should be ad-. 
dressed to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘Notes & Queries,’ 
22, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2.’"—Advertise- 
ments, Business Letters, and Corrected Proofs 
to “ The Publisher ”—at 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to- 
another contributor, correspondents are Tre- 
pe to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

WueEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at = the contribution in question is to 
found. 
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